70         LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY
removed the nuisances -with which they abounded, and dispersed the in-
habitants over a wider surface and taught them to love airy apartments and
frequent changes of linen, has spread itself into the country where it has
drained the marshes, cultivated the wastes, enclosed the commons.... Few
have adverted with the attention it deserves to the prodigious mortality
occasioned formerly by annual returns of epidemical fevers, of bowel com-
plaints and other consequences of poor and sordid living to which we are
entire strangers.111
Dr Blane (of St Thomas's Hospital) and Dr Bateman (of the Fever
Hospital or House of Recovery) were equally impressed with the
improvement and ascribed it to the same causes. After an epidemic of
typhus in 1817-18 had followed the comparative immunity since 1801,
Dr Marshall gave the following evidence on the diseases of London to
a parliamentary committee:
At one time in this country we had well-marked aguish and asthenic or
inflammatory complaints: Now we have few instances, at least in London, of
pure agues, and our inflammatory complaints degenerate into asthenic con-
gestions or defluctions. We have had a change from nervous to bilious
ailments, and this not founded on the caprice of medical systems, but in the
nature of the complaints themselves. In Sydenham's time... it was computed
that sixty-six thousand out of the hundred thousand died in London of
fevers. This large proportion of fevers is now supplanted by other diseases;
and even our fevers are not of the same complexion they were in those days,
for we are strangers to the symptoms in them denoting their former pestilen-
tial or malignant quality. But certainly, if any causes could have contributed
to the immunity we enjoy from the plague and bad fevers, they are to be
found in the greater cleanliness and less crowded state of the inhabitants, with
the widening of the streets, and the better and more general construction of
common sewers and drains, to which may be added the profusion of water
now distributed through the metropolis.112
Thus the doctors. We can also compare with the impressions ascribed
to die modem Englishman transported to the London of the eighteen-
twenties, those of a tireless investigator of social conditions who
remembered the London of the seventeen-eighties, a London even then
vastly improved since 1750. Francis Place, after commenting on the
improvement in health shown in the fall in the death-rate between 1700
and 1821, remarks on the visible improvement in the appearance of the